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nobles, to hold the land and make a living out of it. With the 
growing extravagance, it became practically impossible for any 
noble to appear at court unless he were allied by marriage with 
families of the rich commercial classes. 

Kovalewsky makes out the clearest case yet recorded that the 
church, government, nobility, and the whole national life were 
dominated by commercial interests. It is not strange that with 
the commercialization of industry the principle of noblesse oblige 
disappeared and the country passed to the regime of brutal and 
virtually unrestrained exploitation of the weak by the strong. Ex- 
ploitation went so far, by placing public burdens on the poor, by 
depriving them of their rights on the Common, also of their rights 
in the market, as to make it utterly impossible for the poor man to 
make a living out of his land. When this point was reached, 
peasant holdings became unprofitable, and the land passed rapidly 
into the hands of the few. From the same cause, in large measure, 
the field work passed into the care of women, and the men turned 
to day labor in industry. 

On the whole, this is a most careful, convincing, and interesting 
work. Generally speaking, it is well printed, although there are a 
few slips, for example, a paragraph of page 320 is repeated on the 
next page. 

John H. Gray. 

University of Minnesota. 



Die volksmrtschaftliche Bedeutung der technischen Entwickelung der 
deutschen Wollindustrie. By Alexander Wachs. (Leipzig: 
Verlag von Dr. Werner Klinkhardt. 1909. Pp. 135. 3m.) 

This is one of the series of Technisch-volkswirtschaftliche 
Monographien, edited by Dr. Sinzheimer, in which different Ger- 
man industries have been studied with the purpose of determining 
the economic and social consequences following from the introduc- 
tion of modern technical methods. When completed the series 
should throw considerable light on many tendencies in modern 
capitalistic industry. 

In this study a brief survey of the wool-growing industry in 
Germany, explaining its rapid decline since the sixties, followed by 
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an account of the general industrial development in the textile 
industries, are introductory in character and lead up to a fairly 
detailed account of the technical advance in the wool manufacture 
from the latter part of the eighteenth to the close of the nine- 
teenth century. In this the author lays especial emphasis on the 
historical evolution of the machinery. 

Turning to the economic and social consequences which have 
followed from this technical advance we are shown how the small 
mills came to displace much of the household industry, onlyto be 
in turn driven out by the larger factory. During this change there 
appeared a tendency towards greater specialization, the various 
branches of the industry became separated, the processes for pre- 
paring the wool became special branches, and the worsted manu- 
facture rapidly rose to independence. Because of the earlier devel- 
opment of the woolen manufacture and the smaller amount of 
capital required it retained the household character longer than the 
worsted manufacture and was more closely allied with the prepara- 
tory processes for a longer period. The tendency toward a larger 
scale of production has continued down to the present, but it is 
evident from this account that it has not gone as far in Germany 
as in either the United States or Great Britain. 

Another effect of the introduction of machinery such as did not 
require great physical effort or manual skill has been a rapid 
increase in the employment of women. The hours of labor, which 
were very long when machinery was first introduced, have been 
cut from 76 to as low as 48 a week, though where the household 
industry continues such a reduction has not taken place. This 
decrease in the hours of work has come at the same time with an 
advance in wages and an increase in output, according to the author, 
though his analysis here is not very thorough. The reduction of 
the hours of labor has been retarded, partly through the weakening 
of the labor organizations following the influx of women workers, 
and partly owing to the difficulty of introducing new and fast 
machinery among the small concerns with little capital. The author 
concludes that the exact relation between the introduction of 
machinery and the health of the workers cannot be determined on 
the basis of the existing data, though he believes that such evils as 
now appear can be greatly lessened or entirely removed without 
seriously affecting efficiency. 
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In general this study does not seem to have been carried on 
with the same thoroughness as some others in the series. It 
is based almost entirely on secondary sources and is not suffi- 
ciently intensive in character to add much to our knowledge. 
Still more might have been gained had the author made some 
study of the same industry in other countries. 

Chester W. Wright. 

The University of Chicago. 

A Congressional History of Railways in the United States, 1850- 
1887. By Lewis Henry Haney. Bulletin of the University 
of Wisconsin, No. 342; Economics and Political Science 
Series, Vol. 6, No. 1. (Madison, Wisconsin. 1910. Pp. 
336. $0.50). 

Students of railway transportation and others interested in 
various phases of the economic history of the United States will 
recall the appearance about two years ago of a monograph by 
Mr. Haney dealing with the railway experiences of Congress up 
to the year 1850. (Cf. Economic Bulletin, II, p. 30.) The 
present volume is a continuation of the earlier study and, cover- 
ing the period from 1850 to the passage of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act of 1887, it is concerned with a very important and 
interesting part of our railway history. 

The relations between the federal government and the rail- 
ways were chiefly with respect either to aid or regulation. The 
writer shows clearly that before 1850 congressional aid was given 
largely in the form of surveys, remissions of import duties on iron, 
grants of proceeds from the sale of lands, and of rights of way. 
After that date, however, and lasting for about twenty years came 
the land-grant epoch when railroad building was encouraged by 
the granting of millions of acres from the public domain, although 
certain of the "Pacific roads" were also the recipients of subsidies 
in the form of government bonds which later were to be repaid 
with interest. With respect to regulation, until 1850 the attitude 
of Congress was largely passive, but, as the writer points out, 
with the decline of the policy of granting aid to the railroads, it 
became gradually more active until it appeared in actual legisla- 
tion about 1870. 



